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THE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy, and calumny, and hate, and pain. 
And that nnrest which men miscall delight, 
Can tonch him not, and torture not again ; 
From the contagion of the world's slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown old, a head grown grey in vain ; 
Nor. when the spirit's self hath ceased to burn. 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 

Adonais. 

The time seems at length to have arrived, that the world, happily 
freed from those feelings of religious antipathy and personal offence 
which accompanied the career of Shelley, is now inclined to judge of 
that remarkable man with greater humility and more charitable indul- 
gence. We are now no longer under the influence of a party spirit, or 
of the bitterness of speculative contention, and we may be allowed to 
look with a little kindliness, and a little compassion, on the errors of one 
to whom we must ever be grateful for the knowledge and delight 
afforded by his genius. Whatever those errors may have been, and 
they were not few nor slight, we are well convinced that they did not 
spring from selfishness or malice, and we trust we may be permitted, 
without a shadow of imputation upon our own firm trust and humble re- 
liance on the truth and saving efficacy of the Christian religion, to follow 
the example of its pure and holy founder in embracing within the 
sphere of our charity even an erring brother, while we mourn over the 
lapse of him that erred, and adore with lowly thanksgiving, and 
no pharasaical pride, the power that by its gracious influence "hath 
nrade hs to differ." A soul of truth and sincerity appears to have 
been the animating spirit of Shelley's life, and though, in many in- 
stances, he mistook the nature of his faculties and feelings, yet they 
were never exerted to excite indifference to human happiness, or 
contempt for human virtue. To our national stores of thought and 
language, he has contributed more, perhaps, than any of his contempo- 
raries, and his works have opened up a rich mine of imagination and 
sentiment, which may be most useful and instructive to those whom 
m his career he most offended. Of these works we are now about to 
speak, and we shall speak with sincerity and freedom. 

The poetry of the Elizabethan age, is a continued stream of lofty 
and original and earnest feeling, expressed in a versification remarkably 
harmonious, varied and noble. Above all, it is distinguished for an 
energetic simplicity : — its masters seldom ventured into the dangerous 
and obscure region of metaphysics, they preferred appealing to huma- 
n 'ty through the medium of its common knowledge. To this age of 
true and abundant poets succeeded that of meretricious verbiage and 
tinsel, when poetry became a thing of wit and breeding about town, 
w hen its professors rested their claims to fame and honour on nicely 
nianaged terms, and hyphens, and latinities. Then came the era of 
elaborate elegance, when the most regular passport to the reputation 
°t genius was derived from art, when we are reminded, not of poets, 
b ut of scholars, who have founded for us in verse a system of wisdom and 
ethics, and whose works contain for the instruction of mankind much 
excellent satire and excellent sense, but are not at all remarkable for 
J>ght of impassioned feeling, deep thought, or high imagination. 

here might be some one or two of a better cast, but after all, their 

oughts were turned too much on personifications, and recondite ab- 
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stractions, and are too learned for the natural language of passion, 
which is — poetry. We approach now to our own time3 : the " flash 
and outbreak of fiery spirits," which marked the close of the last 
century, re-opened, as it were, the world of intellect, and men's minds 
suddenly burst forth into the regions of passion and imagination. As 
Moore in his Life of Byron has well remarked, " the free loose which 
had been given to all the passions and energies of the human mind in 
the great struggle of that period, together with the constant spectacle 
of such astounding vicissitudes as were passing almost daily in the 
theatre of the world, had created, in all minds, and in every walk of 
intellect, a taste for strong excitement, which the stimulants supplied 
from ordinary sources, were insufficient to gratify ; a tame deference 
to established authorities had fallen into disrepute, no less in literature 
than in politics, and the poet who should breathe into his songs the 
fierce and passionate spirit of the age, and assert, untrammelled and un- 
awed, the high dominion of genius, would be the most sure of an 
audience toned in sympathy with his strains." That poet soon ap- 
peared ; with little deference to the opinions of others, and little sym- 
pathy with their feelings, Lord Byron chose to make experiments on 
the nature and power of his own soul, and every spot was peopled 
with the gloomy and dissatisfied feelings of one proud and solitary 
spirit. Endowed with every essential poetical requisite, and with every 
adventitious gift that could grace or adorn them, he wrote haughtily 
and loftily, as though unwilling for a moment to forget the noble 
ancestry from whom he sprang, and his works were distinguished for 
highly wrought incident, intense feeling, and overwhelming passion, 
intermingled strangely with a majestic vanity and selfishness. The 
town was taken by storm — Byron " awoke one morning, and found 
himself famous !" He became all-powerful lord of the ascendant ; — 
and in that blaze of extensive and immediate popularity, which, on the 
instant, " shot upward like a pyramid of fire," every other poet was 
eclipsed. Wordsworth and his illustrious followers, who had revived 
the true taste for nature, and whose works partook in a large degree 
of the plainer and more modest Shaksperian wisdom, were for a time 
forgotten. A vitiated taste for passionate excitement and strong 
emotion, taught men to disdain those who still preferred the calm repose 
and quiet beauty of unadorned nature. 

At this moment a new candidate for poetical honours appeared upon 
the scene. 

Vigorous in imagination, harmonious in the structure of his verse, 
rich, even to magnificence, in wealth of language and impassioned 
description, Percy Bysshe Shelley was speedily acknowledged by 
those who understood and could appreciate his fine genius, profound 
scholarship and exquisite accomplishments, to possess in no ordinary 
degree the vision and the faculty divine. Yet was he by no means 
popular ; it was his misfortune, say his friends, so far as immediate re- 
putation was concerned, that he was thrown upon society with a preci- 
pitancy and violence which rather startled them with fear for themselves, 
than allowed them to become sensible of the love and zeal which im- 
pelled him. The truth is, that at that time a rage for free enquiry and 
private judgment prevailed, and with Shelley, it was almost, if not alto- 
gether madness. Hence, it was indeed his misfortune to hold on 
moral and political subjects certain opinions, some of which, at least 
were as unfitted for human happiness, as they were inconsistent with 
the spirit of that poetry which he worshipped. These opinions, with- 
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out which he would have been a happy and a blameless character, pro- 
cured for him hatred and calumny, not only from the coarse, the vain, 
and the malignant, but from those, whose reputation as gentlemen and 
scholars, might have taught them to regard the errors of a kindred 
genius with pity and regret, rather than with indignation. Partly from 
this cause, and partly doubtless from the slowness with which excel- 
lence of the most exalted kind always wins its way, because it is caviare 
to the general, and must create the taste it seeks to gratify, the poetry 
of Shelley, though destined to live " with his land's language," was in 
his life time almost utterly neglected. But the free and only true test 
of a poet's merit, is not his popularity with the million, and we are gra- 
tified in knowing that even during his life time, Shelley realized Milton's 
wish, and " fit audience found though few ;" an audience whose praise 
was precious in his sight, and whose applause outvalued many editions. 
However virulent may have been the anger which pursued him, may 
we not hope that at least his early and mournful death hath softened 
that anger into sorrow ? May we not ask of even his bitterest enemies, 
to admire with us and glory in the choice treasures which his trans- 
cendant intellect has left behind, in stores of thought and imagery 
which point him out, in our eyes, as a true successor to the abundant 
poets of an older age, and the only author of these modern times 
whose language partakes of the majesty and force of that richly 
expressive tongue of our father-land, that well of pure English unde- 
nted, which supplied the stately and sonorous swell of Milton, gave 
music and modulation to the exquisite lyrics of Fletcher and Beaumont, 
and imparted to the vigorous verse of Dryden, 

' Its long resounding march, and energy divine. ' 

In the whole range of modern poetry, we know nothing so deeply 
tender and pathetic, or so exquisitely harmonious in thought and 
measure, as the following stanzas written in dejection near Naples i 

" The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon's transparent light. 
The breath of the moist earth is light 

Around its unexpanded buds ; 
Like many a voice of one delight, 

The *winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 
The City's voice itself is soft, like Solitude's. 

I see the Deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 
I sit upon the sands alone, 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measured motion, 
How sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotion. 

Alas ! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth, 

The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned — 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround — 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; — 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 
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Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 

'Till death like sleep might steal on me ; 
And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Some might lament that I were colds 

As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 
They might lament — for I am one 

Whom men love not — and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which when the sun 

Shall on its stainless glory set, 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. " 

" I know not," said an eminent poet, " that the two main parts of 
Mr. Shelley's poetical genius, the descriptive and the pathetic, ever 
vented themselves to more touching purpose than in the lines written 
in dejection near Naples. The brilliant yet soft picture with which 
they commence, introduces the melancholy observer of it, in a man- 
ner extremely affecting. He beholds what delights others, and is wil- 
ling to behold it, though it delights him not. He even apologises for 
' insulting' the bright day he has painted so beautifully with his ' no- 
timely moan.' The stanzas exhibit at once minute observation, the 
widest power to generalize, exquisite power to enjoy, and admirable 
patience at the want of enjoyment. This latter combination forms 
the height of the amiable, as the former does of the intellectual cha- 
racter." 

Shelley was most assuredly an amiable man : the spirit which per- 
vades the whole of his writings, is that of a thoughtful and romantic 
humanity. We have little of the spirit of fashion or of the world.— 
He possessed all the intensity of individual feeling which belongs to 
Byron, but none of the dark and desolating bitterness with which that 
haughty spirit overflowed. Like Wordsworth, he has bathed his heart 
in the beauty and drank of the spirit of the universe : he has all the 
lively conception of natural beauty, but none of the puerility a " 
affectation occasionally to be met with in the works of that illustrious 
poet. Like him, too, he is one whose " hourly neighbour" ever w* 8 

Beauty, a living presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
That craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth's materials. 

It has been said that Byron, even in his earlier and prouder days, 
before he was lost to himself, and worse than lost to the world, ui tn 
mean and degrading grossness of blackguardism, 

Ere he fell flat and shamed his worshippers, 
had little of creative energy in description, and was too much of a rne 
limner or copyist of nature. We find in the poetry of Shelley, a freer •» 
purer development of what is best and noblest in ourselves: wearetaug 
in it to love all living and lifeless things, with which, in the material s 
moral universe, we are surrounded — we are taught to love the 
dom and goodness and majesty of the Almighty, for we are taugh 
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love the universe, His symbol and visible exponent. God has given 
two books for the study and instruction of mankind ; the book of re- 
velation and the book of nature. In one at least of these was Shelley 
deeply versed, and in this one he has given admirable lessons to 
his fellow men: throughout his writings, every thought and every 
feeling is subdued and chastened by a spirit of unutterable and bound- 
less love. The poet meets us on the common ground of a disinte- 
rested humanity, and he teaches us to hold an earnest faith in the 
worth and the intrinsic godliness of the soul. He tells us—he makes 
us feel — that there is nothing higher than human hope, nothing deeper 
than the human heart ; he exhorts us to labour devotedly in the great 
and good work of the advancement of human virtue and happiness, 
and stimulates us 

To love and bear — to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck, the thing it contemplates. 

Take for example, the hymn to Intellectual Beauty ; it is gloriously 
written : — 

" The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats though unseen among us — visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower ; 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance ; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 
Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 

With thiue own hues all thou dost shine upon, 
Of human thought or form, where art thou gone ? 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ? 

Ask why the sunlight not for ever 

Weaves rainbows o'er yon mountain river : 
Why aught should fail and fade that cnce is shown : 

Why fear and dream, and death and birth, 

Cast on the daylight of this earth 

Such gloom, why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope ? 

No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given : 
Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavour : 
Frail spells, whose uttered charm might not avail to sever, 

From all we hear and all we see, 

Doubt, chance, and mutability ; 
Thy light alone, like mists o'er mountains driven, 

Or music by the night wind sent 

Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 
Gives grace and truth to life's unquiet dream. 

Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds depart 

And come, for some uncertain moments lent. 

Man were immortal, and omnipotent, 
Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 
Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his heart. 
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Thou messenger of sympathies 

That wax and wane in lover's eyes ; 
Tliou, that to human thought art nourishment, 

Like darkness to a dying flame ! 

Depart not as thy shadow came : 

Depart not, lest the grave should be, 
Like life and fear, a dark reality. 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 

Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 
I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed : 

I was not heard — I saw them not : 

When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when winds are. wooing 

All vital things that wake to bring 

News of birds and blossoming, 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me : 
I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstacy ! 

I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine : have I not kept the vow ? 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from its voiceless grave ; they have in visioned bowers 

Of studious zeal or love's delight 

Outwatched with me the envious night : 
They know that never joy illumed my brow, 

Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 

This world from its dark slavery, 

That thou, O awful Loveliness, 
Wouldst give whate'er these words cannot express. 

The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past : — there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard or seen, 
As if it could not be — as if it had not been ! 

Thus let thy power, which like the truth 

Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm, to one who worships thee, 

And every form containing thee, 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind." 

There is a world of thought in this hymn — and it combines very 
finely the distinguishing characteristics of the two great poets we have 
named. How exquisitely do his feelings connect themselves with the 
scenery of nature and the workings of passion. The imagery in the 
poem is all intellectual. There are no voluptuous pictures here, such 
as modern poets delight to address to the senses — no earthly forms on 
which the eye may gloat till dim with the sensuous pleasure : it is written 
in a vein of splendid eloquence, which, distinguished from the senses, 
must enlighten and fill the mind. Deep in its sentiment, musical in 
its expression, and inspired with a feeling in perfect harmony with the 
elements of moral and physical beauty, — this noble hymn is clothed 
with a still surpassing loveliness and grandeur, from the store of the 
poet's recollections. This poem was written, we are told, in the midst 
of the beauties of the universe, around which it hovers in its dreamy 
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speculations. Such, it is said, was his love for nature, that everv page 
of. his poetry is associated in the minds of his friends with the love- 
liest scenes of the countries which he visited. 

The most extraordinary production from the pen of Shelley, is the 
Revolt of Islam, which contains some of his highest and purest 
poetry, and may be considered as the fullest collection of his intellectual 
strength. There is an air about it of mysticism and wildness, — the mate- 
rials are disjointed, — it is in some parts enigmatical, discontinuous, and 
unsubstantial, — like the shadowy records of an ill-remembered dream, — 
and yet, despite all this, its majestic expression, rich imagination, and 
splendid imagery, must rank it as one of the most remarkable of mo- 
dern poems. The object of the author in undertaking this work, as 
we learn from his preface, was to enlist the harmony of metrical lan- 
guage, the ethereal combinations of the fancy, the rapid and subtle tran- 
sitions of human passion, — all those elements in short, which essentially 
compose a poem, in the cause of a liberal and comprehensive morality, 
and with the view of kindling in the bosoms of his readers, a virtuous 
enthusiasm for those doctrines of liberty and justice, That faith and 
nope in something good, which neither violence nor misrepresentation, 
nor prejudice, nor the continual presence and pressure of evil, can ever 
totally extinguish among mankind. Against much of the philosophy 
ot the Revolt of Islam, however, we must except as false : it is more 
powerful in its thought than its conclusions. Its notions of human 
perfectibility are mere chimeras and golden dreams. The cold reali- 
ties of the world were accompanied with too much bitterness for 
Mielley, — he expected from it what it could and does give to no one : 
be vainly desired to raise the species in the scale of universal being, 
and to build himself a world — like a brave poetical fiction. We smile 
at his vain enthusiasm, but we cannot condemn, no, nor even scorn 
him for his simplicity ; we leave that to those who see nothing in the 
world beyond their own dreary commonplaces, and hug themselves in 
Jbe superiority of their knowledge, which is after all but the know- 
'eoge of evil, at all times a questionable advantage. We can imagine 
we glory in imagining — the fond hopes that suggested themselves 
'o a mind like Shelley's, imbued with an intense faith in the natural 
Poodness of all things. We can pardon him for his unavailing belief 
in the power of man to be kinder and happier, — though we think he 
* ould have been himself much wiser and more happy, had he sought 
contentment in busy action, and the strong natural excitement of stre- 
nuous honourable exertion. 

the plot of this poem, as we have already said, is artificial and fas- 

"lious, — and too filmy and obscure to enable us to give our readers' 
? air 1( lea of it here. The poem throughout is, perhaps, too learned ; 
,'e measures every thing by the wide limits of his own understanding, and 

°/gets that to speak to all men with success and power, he must bring 

imself down to their level, and make himself still more a man than 
] ,f V ' ^ forgets the constitution of things, and follows blindly the 
'B l t of his own mind, and the light of his own impulses, — he regards 

Ver .v thing in its connection with his imaginative world, and 
" As if a man were author of himself 
And owned no other kin," 

tra' Pn ° Urs to su ££ est ""d iR ustrate > by noble passages and fine 

^ >ns of thought, a certain system of philosophy and feeling, which 

^ ? n gs not to them, but rather to his own imagination. He ' hopeth 

» "ist hope' recklesslv on, and seeing that the world will not become 
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what he so ardently thirsts for, he builds himself, in his vague abstrac- 
tion, a world of nonentities and contingencies, and bids defiance there 
to the old security and sanctity of what he calls superstition and in- 
justice. Such are the faults of the constitution of this singular poem ; 
its beauties are above all praise. Grandeur of imagery, depth of sen- 
timent, an intense feeling of nature, with an enthusiastic and buoyant 
hopefulness which might well teach us to mourn over the infinite 
longings and small acquiring^ of man. Of its beauty and exquisite 
gentleness, here is a surpassing specimen : — 

i. 
" An orphan with ray parents lived, whose eyes 
Were loadstars of delight, which drew me home 
When I might wander forth; nor did I prize 
Aught human thing beneath Heaven's mighty dome 
Beyond this child : so when sad hours were come, 
And baffled hope like ice still clung to me, 
Since kin were cold, and friends had now become 
Heartless and false, I turned from all, to be 
Cythna, the only source of tears and smiles to thee. 

ii. 
What wert thou then? A child most infantine, 
Yet wandering far beyond that innocent age 
In al] but its sweet looks and mien divine ; 
Even then, methought, with the world's tyrant rage 
A patient warfare thy young heart did wage, 
When those soft eyes of scarcely conscious thought, 
Some tale, or thine own fancies would engage 
To overflow with tears, or converse fraught 
With passion, o'er their depths its fleeting light had wrought. 

III. 
She moved upon this earth a shape of brightness, 
A power, that from its objects scarcely drew 
One impulse of her being — in her lightness 
Most like some radiant cloud of morning dew, 
Which wanders through the waste air's pathless blue 
To nourish some far desart : she did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 
Like the bright shade of some immortal dream 
Which walks, when tempest sleeps, the wave of life's dark stream. 

IV. 

As mine own shadow was this child to me, 

A second self, far dearer and more fair ; 

Which clothed in undissolving radiancy 

All those steep paths which languor and despair 

Of human things, had made so dark and bare, 

But which I trod alone — nor, till bereft 

Of friends, and overcome by lonely care, 

Knew I what solace for that loss was left, 

Though by a bitter wound my trusting heart was cleft. 

v. 
Once she was dear, now she was all I had 
To love in human life — this playmate sweet, 
This child of twelve years old — so she was made 
My sole associate, and her willing feet 
Wandered with mine where earth and ocean meet, 
Beyond the aerial mountains whose vast cells 
The unreposing billows ever beat, 
Through forests wide and old, and lawny dells, 
Where boughs of incense droop over the emerald wells. 
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And warm and light I felt her clasping hand 
When twined in mine : she followed where I went, 
Through the lone paths of our immortal land. 
It had no waste, but some memorial lent 
Which strung me to my toil — some monument 
Vital with mind : then, Cythna by my side, 
Until the bright and beaming day were spent, 
Would rest, with looks entreating to abide, 
Too earnest and too sweet ever to be denied. 

Such poetry as this might well make us not ashamed of pure and ge- 
nuine tears. It is so amiable and lifesome and exalting, it combines 
so exquisitely the ardour and gentleness of love. The man who could 
write thus, could not refuse to any being, animate or inanimate, a share 
of his affections, and gentleness, and trembling pity. He writes fresh 
from his own feelings ; and his words have all the life with which the 
old poets of a better age inspired their high creations. 

The description of the world's spring in the following stanza, too, 
is a perfect gem : — 

The blasts of Autumn drive the winged seeds 
Over the earth, — next come the snows, and rain, 
And frosts, and storms, which dreary Winter leads 
Out of his Scythian cave, a savage train : 
Behold ! Spring sweeps over the world again, 
Shedding soft dews from her setherial wings ; 
Flowers on the mountains, fruits over the plain, 
And music on the waves and woods she flings, 
And love on all that lives, and calm on lifeless tilings. 

We have already said that Shelley approaches nearer to the excel- 
lencies of the Elizabethan age, than any other modern with whom we 
are acquainted, — Wordsworth himself, the illustrious and ever amiable 
Wordsworth, not even excepted. The evidence already adduced from 
his writings might serve to prove this ; but if better is required, here 
it is, and we defy the most learned, or the most envious of critics, to 
ffainsay it. The following Address to a Skylark may vie in strength 
and artlessness with the best productions of the best spirits of that 
elder time. It shows in an eminent degree, the " swell and force" of 
our English tongue, — it is written in what may well be called the 
Rreen old age of that "majestic speech in which Spenser wrote the 
Faerie Queen, and Milton discovered the Areopagitica to angels, to 
men, and to eternity." 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
F 3 
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The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the hroad day-light 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 

Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard, 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus Hymenaeal, 

Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 
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What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? What ignorance of pain? 

With thy clear keen joyanco 

Languor cannot be ; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 

Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs arc those that tell of saddest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things horn 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Setter than all measures 

Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground! 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

We shall string a few more pearls together at random, as we really 
believe the beautiful specimens we here offer to public admiration are 
'1'ute unknown in this country ; even we are obliged to give them from 
memory, for our own copy happens to be a thousand miles away, but 
,ve think we can be sure they are correct : we shall then conclude with 
a somewhat more personal account of their unfortunate author: 

TO NIGHT. 

Swiftly walk on the western wave, 

Spirit of night; 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone day-light 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which make thee terrible and drear ; 

Swift be thy flight. 

Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 

Star in-wrought ; 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day — 

Kiss her until she be wearied out : 
Then wander o'er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand : 

Come, long-sought. 
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When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sigh'd for thee — 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 

And noon lay heavy on flower and tree ; 
And the weary day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest— 

I sigh'd for thee. 

Thy brother death came and cried — 

Would'st thou me ? 
Thy sweet child sleep — the filmy eyed, 

Murmured, like a noon-tide bee, 
Shall I nestle near thy side — 
Wouldst thou me? and I replied — 

No — not thee. 

Death will come when thou art dead ; 

Soon — too Boon — 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee — good Night — 
Swift be thine approaching flight : 
Come soon — soon. 



THE CLOUD. 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 

From the seas and the streams — 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one, 
When lock'd to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun ; 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under — 
And then again, I dissolve in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast : 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits, 
In a cavern under is fetter'd the thunder, 

It struggles and howls — by fits. 
O'er earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 
'Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea, 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
AVhercver he dream, under mountain and stream, 

The spirit he loves remains, 
While I, all the while, bask in heaven's blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores — 

I change, but I cannot die; 
For after the rain, when with never a stain, 

The pavilion of Heaven is bare, 
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And the winds and sun-beams, with their convex gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I arise and rebuild it again. 

The following beautiful description of a garden is taken from The 
Sensitive Plant, one of the most exquisite of all his works : 

The snow-drop, and then the violet, 
Arose from the ground with warm rain wet ; 
And their breath was mixed with fresh odours, sent 
From the turf, like the voice, with the instrument ; 

And the pied wild flowers, and the tulip tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among thenVall, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream's recess, 
'Till they die of their own very loveliness — 

And the naiadrlike lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth, purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew, 
Of music, so delicate, soft and intense, 
It was felt like an odour within the sense. 

These are a very few, like to which we could give many instances ; 
some of them superior, perhaps, both in vivid conception and poetical 
expression : but these are sufficient to convey an idea of his glowing 
powers of imagery and description. 

We cannot close without one more extract from the same poem, but 
°f a different character and force : 

From the Sensitive Plant. 

Swift summer into the autumn flowed, 
And frost on the mist of the morning rode, 
Though the noon day sun looked clear and bright 
Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 

The Indian plants of scent and hue 

The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 

Leaf after leaf— day after day 

Were mass'd into the common clay. 

Then the rain came down, and the broken stalks 

Were bent and tangled across the walks, 

And the leafless net-work of parasite bowers, 

Mass'd into ruin ; and all sweet flowers 

Between the time of the wind and the snow 

All loathliest weeds began to grow — 

Whose coarse leaves were spotted with many a speck, 

Like the water snake's belly and the toad's back — 

And unctuous meteors from spray to spray 

Crept and flitted in broad noon day 

Unseen : — every branch on which they nlit, 

By a venomous blight was burn'd and bit — 

For the leaves soon fell, and the branches »oon 

Bv the heavy axe of the blast were hewn ; 
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The sap shrank to the root through every pore, 
As blood to a heart that will beat no more. 



For winter came — the wind was his whip, 
One choppy finger was on his lip, 
He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 
And they clank'd at his girdle like manacles. 

And a northern whirlwind wandering about, 

Like a wolf that had smelt a dead child out, 

Shook the boughs, snow-laden and heavy and stiff, 

And snapped them off with his rigid griff. 

When winter had gone and spring came back, 

The sensitive plant was a leafless wreck, 

But the mandrakes, and toadstools, and docks, and darnels 

Rose like the dead from their ruin'd charnels. 

But we could go on quoting thus all night, and as our readers may 
not altogether sympathise with this passionate admiration of our author, 
we must be warned in time, and forbear. 

Of his powers as a translator even the Quarterly, ' Savage and tar- 
tarly' on Keats, and not certainly the least rigid censor of such a man 
as Shelley, has been found to say, that " when he translated, whether 
from the Homeric hymns, from Calderon, or from Goethe, he had 
every requisite for the attainment of excellence. The vague and idle 
allegories in which he delighted, to say nothing of dukia vitia of a 
worse kind, were banished for the moment from his fancy ; and his 
verse, at once chastened and inspired by the continued contemplation 
of consummate art, was capable not only of reaching a classical grace- 
fulness, but reflecting vividly the strength of genius and the projection 
of its language. Our literature can shew few translations from tho 
Greek poets more elegant than his of the Hymn to Mercury and 
the Cyclops of Euripides ; nor in spite of a few inaccuracies, could 
Goethe himself desire to see the effect of the famous Mayday-night 
scene of his Faust transferred into any foreign language with more 
truth and vigour than Mr. Shelley's version exhibits." 

Before we close this paper, we would say a few words of Shelley's 
personal character, as we gather it from his writings ; and from the 
records of those who knew him long and intimately. The eccentri- 
city of genius has, it appears, passed into a proverb — Shelley does not 
call into question the authority of the adage. His eccentricity, 
however, proceeded from enthusiasm; an ardent enthusiasm in all 
things, which cost him, as it usually does, many friends, and found him 
many foes. He could not, in any matter, leave his favourite region of 
sentiment and imagination for the sake of raising his worldly wealth 
or worldly greatness. With a vision deeper than that of most men, 
he did not use it wisely : he refined too much on thought and feeling ; 
ho could not endure the necessary trials of human patience ; he would 
have the world, as has been already said, a brave poetical fiction, and 
he turned dissatisfied fiom the harsh and dull reality. He was con- 
stantly during life regretting that he knew not the internal constitution 
of other men. " I see," he would say, " that in some external attri- 
butes they resemble me, but when, misled by the appearance, I have 
thought to appeal to something in common, and unburthen my inmost 
soul to them, I have found my language misunderstood, like one in a 
distant and savage land. The more opportunities they have afforded 
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me for experience, the wider has appeared the interval between us, 
and to a greater distance have the points of sympathy been withdrawn. 
With a spirit ill fitted to sustain such proof, trembling and feeble 
through its tenderness, I have every where sought, and have found 
only repulse and disappointment." And it was from this disappointment, 
this withering of his fond conjectures, that many of his faults arose. 

We have a high authority too, for stating that this ' unfortunate 
man of genius' was bitterly sensible before his early death, of the 
error and the madness of that part of his career which drew upon him 
so much indignation and contumely. It is declared that he confessed 
with tears, " that he knew well now, he had been all in the wrong." 
In his heart there was nothing depraved or unsound — those who had 
opportunities of knowing him best, tell us, that his life was spent in 
the contemplation of nature, in arduous study, or in acts of kindness 
and affection. A man of learning, who shared the poverty so often 
attached to it, enjoyed from him at one period a pension of a hundred 
a year, and continued to enjoy it, till fortune rendered it superfluous. 
To another man of letters in similar circumstances, he presented four- 
teen hundred pounds ; and many other acts like these are on record 
to his immortal honour. Himself a frugal and abstemious ascetic — by 
saving and economizing he was able to assist the industrious poor — 
and they had frequent cause to bless his name. 

In his youth he was of a melancholy and reserved disposition, and 
fond of abstruse study. Like the scholar described by old Chaucer, he 
was accustomed to keep continually 

At his bed's head, 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black and red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophic. 

He was, as his poetry attests, an elegant scholar and a profound meta- 
physician. We have frequently noticed his intense love of natural 
scenery, which grew with him from youth upwards. " There is," he 
pnee finely said, " an eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a melody 
in the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds beside them, which, 
"y their inconceivable relation to something within the soul, awaken 
'he spirits to dance in breathless rapture, and bring tears of mysterious 
tenderness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the 
voice of one beloved singing to you alone." He made his study and 
reading room, we are told, of the shadowed copse, the stream, the lake 
and the waterfall. " Prometheus Unbound," a poem of singular vigour, 
one which strikes the mind like the naked and solitary grandeur of an 
°'d sculpture, and which breathes the true spirit of the finest fragments 
°> antiquity, was written among the deserted and flower-grown ruins 
°f Rome. And when he made his home under the Pisan hills, their 
footless recesses harboured him as he composed the " Witch of Atlas," 
a strange and wild production, teeming with vivifying soul. Here 
also he wrote " Adonais," a fine tribute to the memory of his friend 
j^eats, who died young, but whose " infelicity had years too many." 
'ru* ' Jeaut ' m l and stirring poem of " Hellas," was also written here, 
there is something strange and awful in the thought that he 
°ved fervently, and always gloried in the presence of that sea, * 

* -Mr. Wordsworth, on the contrary, dislikes the sea j we could have gathered 
much from his works — he borrows no imagery from it, and finds no music in its 
" ar ; but besides this we have heard from his own lips that he loves it not. 
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whose murderous jaws afterwards closed over his spirit for ever. * 
" In the wild but beautiful bay of Spezzia," says one of his friends, 
" the winds and waves which he loved became his playmates. His 
days were chiefly spent on the water; the management of his boat, its 
alterations and improvements, were his principal occupation. At night, 
when the unclouded moon shone on the calm sea, he often went alone in 
his little shallop to the rocky cliffs that bordered it, and sitting beneath 
their shelter, wrote the ' Triumph of Life,' the last of his productions." 

In his thirtieth year, Shelley perished in an open boat, during one 
of those violent storms of thunder and lightning which so suddenly 
and so frequently appal the stoutest seamen in the Mediterranean. — 
Even had his existence not been thus suddenly terminated, his life 
must have been a short one. His constitution was consumptive ; ill 
health, and the continual pain which accompanied it, were preying fast 
on his powers ; premature thought and trouble had already touched his 
hair with grey. He used to say that he had lived three times as long 
as the calendar gave out, which, we are told, he would prove between 
jest and earnest, by some remarks on time, 

' That would have puzzled that stout Stagyrite.' 

Of his person an eminent critic once remarked — " It was the type 
and shadow of his genius. His complexion, fair, golden, freckled, 
seemed transparent with an inward light, and his spirit within him, 

So divinely wrought, 
That you might almost say his body thought. 

He reminded those who saw him, of some of Ovid's fables. His form, 
graceful and slender, drooped like a flower in the breeze." 

There is, under every circumstance, a certain mournful awe in death, 
but never 6uch as when it closes suddenly on the " morn and liquid 
dew" of learning and of genius. We know that there are those who 
still think not of his name but with distrust and aversion ; if even in 
one we have disarmed hatred, robbed rancour of its sting, and turned 
the gall of bitterness into the milk of human feeling, and a larger 
love, we shall not have written in vain. If there be any thing 
that we hate, (and thank God there are, if any, very few,) it is spiri- 
tual pride. Charitable judgment is always becoming — and the friends 
of Shelley may surely claim it in an especial manner for him, who was 
gentle, and patient, and affectionate to all — who was in all events sin- 
cere in his professions, and whose errors (which we feel and deplore 
as deeply perhaps as those who speak more harshly of them,) were at 
least not of that worst kind, which narrow up the soul, divide heart 
from heart, and render man unmerciful to his brother. 

* He delighted in drawing some of his finest similes from the ocean ; — amo"? 
many we would notice the following, which is Milton all over in thought and 
expression. He is speaking of Time : — 

Unfathomable sea ! whose waves are years, 

Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears ! 

Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality ! 
And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore — 
Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 
Who shall put forth on thee, 
Unfathomable sea? 
In reading this, and connecting it with his subsequent fate, we cannot repress » 
creeping and strange awe. 



